JOHN DRYDEN

his case forcibly and with a generous indignation.
Dryden's rhodomontade (which would often be
'blasphemous if it were to be taken seriously, but
blasphemy and indecency with Dryden are business,
ingredients necessary to make a play go) is amusingly
exposed; and the licentiousness of comedy, which it
is idle and impossible to defend on artistic grounds,
is attacked by Collier with point ancf vehemence^
'To sum*up the evidence, A fine Gentleman is a
fine Whoring, Swearing, Smutty, Atheistical Man.
These Qualifications, it seems, complete the Idea of
Honour. They are the Top-Improvements of For-
tune, and the distinguishing Glories of Birth and
Breeding! This is the Stage-Test for Quality, and
those that cant stand it ought to be Disckim'd. The
Restraints of Conscience are unbecoming a Cavalier.
. . . You have here a Man of Breeding and Figure
that burlesques the Bible, Swears and talks Smut
to Ladies, speaks ill of his Friend behind his Back
and betrays his Interest. A Fine Gentleman that
has neither Honesty, nor Honour, Conscience nor
Manners, Good Nature nor Civill Hypocrisy. Fine
only in the Insignificancy of Life, the Abuse of Re-
ligion, and the Scandals of Conversation/ etc.

Collier's plea for decency $nd reverence met with
an immediate response from a nation which was far
indeed from being either licentiously or irreligiously
disposed at heart. In truth the day of the Court as a
shaping influence in literature was over. The lyrical
and dramatic poetry of the Restoration is the last
chapter in the history of Courtly literature. The
town took the place of the Court, and the taste of
the town, as expressed in, say, The Tatkr and The
S-pectator^ was at least for decency and reverence,
and was also affected by a temper which was neither
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